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Memorabilia. 
HE Victoria and Albert Museum have 
acquired by purchase out of the Murray 
bequest the hanging cabinet which Horace 
Walpole had made for himself in 1743. 
July 19 of that year—at Arlington Street 
he wrote to Horace Mann: ‘‘I have a new 
cabinet for my enamels and miniatures just 
come home, which I am sure you would like: 
it is of rose-wood; the doors inlaid with 
carvings in ivory. I wish you could see it!” 
The ivory carvings are eighteen in number, 
mostly seventeenth century Italian work, and 
there are ivory figures of Palladio, Fiam- 
mingo and Inigo Jones by Verskovis on the 
pediment. The cabinet had its place at 
Strawberry Hill; was bought at the sale in 
1842, by Mr. Redfern, of Warwick, and 
thence passed successively into the possession 
of Mr. Harry Quilter and Sir George Donald- 
son; it formed a feature of the recent 
Donaldson sale at Brighton. 





In The Times of Sept. 9 Dr. Paget Toynbee | 


has an interesting letter upon it and quotes 
Walpole’s words to Mann (June 26, 1747) 
about the artist who carved the panels: 

Have you a mind for an example of English 
hizarrerie? There is a Fleming here who 
carves exquisitely in ivory, one Verskovis; he 
has done much for me, and where I have re- 
commended him; but he is starving, and return- 
ing to Rome, to carve for—the English, for 
whom, when he was there before, he could not 
work fast enough. 


A correspondent sends to the Yorkshire Post 

an interesting account of the house at 
Hull, which was built for the Lister family 
temp, Elizabeth, and where Charles I was 


once entertained, but which is now chiefly | 


William Wilberforce and 
He was born there in 1759. 


associated with 
bears his name. 
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| 1t is now the property of the City of Hull 
and has been converted into a museum, which 
naturally has for its distinctive feature the 
collection of relics of the slave-trade. Here 
are bills advertising sales and leases of slaves ; 
and documents engrossed on parchment in 
which the property in human flesh appears 
among the other constituents of an estate. 
One estate in Virginia is seen in such a docu- 
ment to have comprised over £300,000 worth 
of slaves. The prices of individual slaves 
seem to range from £330 for ‘‘ Jimmy, an 
accomplished mill carpenter in his prime,”’ 
to 6d. for ‘‘ Harry, a good fireman but old.”’ 
The collection includes a silver brand, with 
which the owner’s initials were burned into 
the flesh of these brothers and sisters of 
Epictetus and Onesimus; and also that very 
model of a slave dhow, illustrating the method 
of stowing slaves when carried by water from 
port to port, which Wilberforce exhibited in 
the House of Commons. 
HE Norwich Society, by a letter to The 
Times (Sept. 8), is appealing to public 
| opinion against a decision of the Corporation 





of that City, which, if carried into effect, 
| will spoil a part of the moat-gardens, now 
so pleasant a feature of Norwich. The 
moat-gardens must needs be reduced, where 
the road with the tram-lines runs _ besides 
them—public safety inevitably demands it; 
but the Corporation propose to sacrifice them 
further. About one-third of the remaining 
portion — the prettiest and sunniest part, 
which affords the best view of the old bridge- 
arch, and one of the best of the castle keep ; 
which, being a sunny little hollow gay with 
flowers, is a favourite resort on half-holidays, 
and the admiration of visitors—has been fixed 
upon by the Corporation for the site of the 
Norfolk County Council Police Station. Three 
| other available sites had been discussed and 
| had been preferred to the moat-gardens by the 
| County Council itself. Resolutions of pro- 
| test have been sent both to the Corporation 
jand the County Council by the Norwich 
| Society and the Norfolk and Norwich Archeo- 
| logical Society. So far no information 
| that the plan has been altered has been 
|furnished; on the contrary, it has been 
| heard that it will be proceeded with. 


T may be of interest to record some of the 
defence made by Mr. Epstein for his 
Rima in the Hudson memorial, published, 
from an interview, in the Teacher’s World 
and quoted in the Morning Post. The agita- 
| tion, he declares, was a Press cabal. He 
| mentions the appreciation shown by some 
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artists of importance and Sir John Lavery’s 
proposing him for election to the Academy 
to which he is reported as adding: ‘‘ Of 
course the Academy means nothing to me, 


but all the same it was a gesture on the part | 


of Lavery, and as such it was generous and 
fine.’’ His account of the conception of the 
Rima is that she is a half-wild creature living 
in the woods with birds and animals. This 
poetic idea: had to get expressed within the 
limits imposed by material, size and sur- 
roundings—‘‘ a decorative thing which would 
represent movement, flight... entirely a 
plastic idea . . . I wished to have the whole 
thing moving in stone.”” He added it would 
have been absurd to come to the job with any 
idea of illustrating the book. He made some 
very disparaging remarks about London 
statues, but excepted from condemnation 
that of General Gordon which he considers 
““a good, sober piece of work.”’ 
HE meteorological vocabulary of aviation 
is one of the most interesting of modern 
linguistic developments. | We noted in last 
Saturday’s Times the expression “line 
squall’? from a report on the Shenandoah 
disaster of the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany, and this is explained to mean a “ long 
row of storms which cannot be passed over 
or under, and are marked by a series of con- 


stantly clashing cross-currents.”’ 
WE feel a little inclined to quarrel with 
an utterance of the adjudicator at 
the annual competitive musical festival of 
the Bradford, Halifax and Airedale branch 
of the Club and Institute Union held at 
Eccleshill last week and reported in last 
Monday’s Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ The main fault 
of our choral singing at present,’’ said he, 
is that it is merely a pastime, and not a 
lovely educational work.’? The word ‘“‘ edu- 
cational’’ carries the sense of conscious 
effort at self-improvement, or the improve- 
ment of one’s fellows. In the things per- 
taining to art this is a delicate matter: one 
is likely to take the gilt off the gingerbread. 
It is perhaps really safer to keep to the 
pastime aims. 


HE urn at the top of the: Monument is 
being re-gilded. We take from The 


Morning Post (Sept. 8) the information that 
the contractors put up the scaffolding in six- 
teen hours, which is stated to be record time, 
and the more meritorious a record in that 
it was made in heavy rain and much wind. | 
The contractors estimate that the gilding 
(which was last done in 1914) will require 
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seven hundred books of British double-beatey 
gold. The urn is forty-six feet deep, made 
of copper. 
PELEPHONE subscribers, it seems, have one 
or two privileges of which they do not 
much avail themselves. They may obtain, upon 
paying a penny, the exact Greenwich time 
from the Exchange operator. They may 
also, upon payment of threepence, be called 
at any hour of the night or morning they 
desire. They have merely to ring up the 
supervisor of the Exchange and tell him the 
time they wish to get up, at which time their 
telephone bell will be set ringing and kept 
ringing till there is a reply. This alarm 
call service has been in operation for many 
years, but for departmental reasons it is 
somewhat troublesome to the Post Office, and 
is therefore not pushed into public notice, 


WE have been much interested to learn that 
the London Mercury has moved from 
Poppin’s Court to that interesting narrow 
old house in the Strand, opposite the Law 
Courts, which has the two upper storeys with 
their delightful windows jutting over the 
footway, and a flat-railed top—well-known 
in pictures of Temple Bar and that part of 
the Strand. It is of late seventeenth century 
origin, and was for a long time a shop for 
patent medicine, and combs and brushes, 
A curious phenomenon is described in a 
letter, signed J. Arch. M. Ross, to the 
Editor of The Scotsman on Sept. 8 as having 
been observed about a month ago at Cromarty. 
The writer was crossing the ferry from Nigg 
Pier to Cromarty Harbour in the motor boat 
a little before 5.30 p.m., when they en- 
countered a stream of bumble bees, many of 
which alighted on the boat and also on the 
passengers, and thousands drifted by towards 
Nigg. Other parts of the ferry might pro- 
bably have had an equal share of them; and 
the ferryman reported that the bees were still 
more numerous an hour later upon his next 
trip. Both the occurence and the multi- 
tudes seem very remarkable. The migration 
—from south to north—was over a stretch of 
water 14 mile wide, 
TUDENTS of Saint-Simon (1760-1825) will 
doubtless consult Mr. Marcel Leroy’s 
‘Life’ but may be glad en attendant to take 
note of an interesting article on him in 


| L’Intermédiaire for June 20-30, 1925, which 


includes the text of a letter — inédite — to 
Charles-Guillaume Etienne, revealing the 
state of misery into which Saint-Simon had 
fallen during the Cent Jours. 


Sept. 12, 1925, 
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Literary and Stiaovieal 
Notes. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD’S AUTHORSHIP 
OF ‘KING EDWARD IV.’ 


HE First and Second Parts of ‘ King 
Edward IV’ (as ‘‘ divers times... 
publikely played by the Right Honourable 
the Earle of Derbie his servants ’’) were pub- 
lished together in 1600. The author’s name 
loess not appear on the title-page, and the 
external evidence of Heywood’s authorship is 
far from strong, resting as it does on a late 

ittribution by Kirkman. 

Fleay, actuated by a desire to shew that 
these plays are in some way connected with 
apiece by Chettle and Day ‘‘ wherein Shore’s 
vile is written,’ mentioned by Henslowe 
under date 9 May, 1603, throws doubt upon 
the ascription to Heywood. In ‘ The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature ’ (Vol. 
\L, Chap. iv.) Sir Adolphus Ward says 
that Fleay has been ‘‘ successfully contro- 
verted’? by Dr. Greg. All, however, that 
Dr, Greg says (‘ Henslowe’s Diary,’ 11., 173) 
s that ‘‘ unlike Fleay’’ he ‘‘ regards ‘ Ed- 
ward LV’ on internal evidence as unquestion- 
ably Heywood’s.”? As its authorship is still 
{ten regarded as a matter open to doubt, a 
few lines in vindication of Heywood’s claim 
for there can be no doubt that the play is 
lis—may not be out of place. 

Fleay (‘Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama,’ i., 288) says that he ‘‘ knows 
not why ’’ Collier, Halliwell and others have 
assumed that Heywood is the author unless 
it be that in one scene in Part I (Pearson’s 
‘Heywood’s Dramatic Works,’ vol. i., p. 
42) Hobs, the tanner, says ‘‘ Dost thou not 
know me? Then thou knowest nobody ’’— 
which is, he says, ‘‘ a common phrase, as old 
is Gascoigne.”’ Certainly the mere fact 
that the phrase is used here and also serves 
is the title to one of Heywood’s plays would 
'e poor evidence that ‘ Edward IV’ is Hey- 
Wood's. But Fleay does not mention that 
in‘ Edward IV’ the phrase is used by Hobs, 
the tanner, to the King, and in ‘ If you know 
uot me, you know nobody ’ (Pearson, i. 317) 
by Hobson, the haberdasher, to Queen "Bliza- | 
eth, a correspondence by no means devoic 
of significance. What is more to the point is 
that the Hobson of the Queen Elizabeth play 
isa tradesman of the same rough, honest, 
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panned type as the Hobs of ‘ Edward IV’; 
they are as alike as Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. Hobson is a loyal open-handed person 
who freely gives money to the Queen (Pear- 
son, 1. 518) just as Hobs does to the King (i. 
71). Not less plainly does Shore’s wife 





bear the stamp of Heywood. Of the 
dramatists of this period it would not be 
easy to name any but the author of ‘A 


Woman Kill’d with Kindness’ capable of a 
sympathetic attitude towards a wife who has 
strayed from the path of virtue, or who 
would have thought it consistent with the 
duty of a wronged husband to refrain from 
venting his wrath upon her in opprobrious 
epithets. Again, in the character of Ben- 
ingfield, the Princess Elizabeth’s guardian 
(‘ If you know not me,’ part i.) we have a 
picture of just such another tyrannical 
villain Rufford, the — self-appointed 
custodian of Shore’s wife. Rufford, like 
Beningfield, exults in his harshness. Find- 
ing that, contrary to King Richard’s orders, 
tender-hearted persons are disposed to relieve 
the poverty of the dead king’s mistress, he 
determines to offer his services as a watch- 
dog to prevent any assistance being given to 


as 


her, observing 
So shall I still pursue Shore’s wife with 
hate, 
That scorned me in her high whore's 
estate.” 
Sinilarly Beningfield resolves to recom- 


mend himself to Queen Mary by his rigorous 
treatment of the Princess. She shall * be 
allowed to speak to nobody except in his 
hearing, nor to receive any letter that he has 
not himself first read, and in expressing this 
determination we find him echoing Rufford’s 
words : 

So, like a subject to my sovereign’s state, 

IT will pursue her with my deadly hate.+ 

Generally, the resemblance between the two 
parts of ‘Edward IV’ and ‘If you know 
not me’ is of so intimate a kind that it ts 
difficult to understand how any person who 
has taken the trouble to compare them 
should be under any doubt of Heywood’s 
authorship, apart altogether from evidence 
of specific correspondences of vocabulary and 
phrasing. Striking evidence of this kind 
in the case of a play (especially of an early 
play) of Heywood’s is not likely to be plenti- 
ful but, besides the ‘suggestions of Hey wood’s 


* «Edward IV,’ Part Il (Pearson, i. 169). 
+ “Tf you know not me,’ Part I (Pearson, 





! i. 229) 
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hand already mentioned, attention may be 
drawn to the following : 

1. In Part I of ‘King Edward IV’ 
(Pearson i. 8) King Edward speaks of the 
bastard Falconbridge as a ‘‘ Phaeton ”’ : 

Well, let this Phaeton, that is mounted thus, 

Look he sit surely, or, by England’s George, 

T’ll break his neck. 

So also the King of England in Heywood’s 
‘Royal King and Loyal Subject’ of his 
** Lord Marshall ’’ : 

. . . if we be England’s king 

And mightiest in the sphere in which 

move, 

We'll shine alone, this Phaeton cast down. 

Pearson vi. p. 29. 

2. Falconbridge (Part I, Pearson i. 29) 
calls the garrulous Josselin a ‘ parenthesis 
of words,’’ 


we 


Away with this parenthesis of words! 
as Phyllis does Gardiner in ‘The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange,’* 


What am I, 


words? 


you cipher, parenthesis of 


Pearson ii. 43. 
5. The verb “‘ to quittance ’’ (by no means 
common) appears twice in this play—in Part 
I Gy 38): 
We will devise to quittance thy deserts, 
and in Part II (p. 172): 
Jane Shore and I may quittance you for this. 
Heywood has it in ‘ The Fair Maid of the 
oxchange’ (ii, 68): 
Brother, if I live, 
this. 
and, in ‘ A Challenge for Beauty’ (v. 63). 
4. ‘* Releasement,’? which occurs in 
Part I: 
He that will have releasement for a king 
(Pearson i. 15) 
is also an uncommon word. It is nowhere 
used by Shakespeare. Heywood has it in 
‘If you know not me’: 
And give releasement to a Princess’ care. 
It may also be mentioned that it occurs 
twice in the anonymous ‘ No-body and Some- 
body,’ a play which is, I am convinced, 
mainly Heywood’s. 
5. The expression to ‘‘empale with the 
crown ”’ (Part II., p. 94): 


— 


Tl quittance thee for 





also been questioned, Kirkman being again 
responsible for the attribution. But there 
can be no doubt that it is at least substan- 
tially Heywood’s. See 12 8. iv. (1918), 261, 292. 
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I will not take the English standards down 
Till thou empale my temples with the crown, 
reappears in ‘ The Four Prentices of Lon- 
don’: 
. . « look to behold this front 
empal’d and circled with a royal crown, 
(Pearson ii. 227), 
and also in ‘The Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change’ (Pearson, ii., 94). 
6. Twice in Part I we find ‘‘ compassion- 
ate’? used as a verb: 
Alas, my lord, behoid this show’r of tears, 
Which kind King Edward would compas- 


sionate. (i. 124) 
How I compassionate thy woeful case! 
(i. 171) 


as in ‘If you know not me’ (i. 228): 

And urge her to compassionate my woe. 

Us Finally, the King’s gibe at the 
treacherous Duke of Burgundy (Part IL, p 
100) : 

We should not yet have seen your Excellence, 

But that your heels were better than your 

hands, 

recurs in Part II, of ‘ The Fair Maid of 
the West’ (Pearson, ii., 398): 

[ made shift for one, my heels doing better 
service than my hands. 

There is nothing but the lack of any satis- 
factory external evidence to connect Heywood 
with these plays, or with the Earl of Derby’s 
servants by whom they were acted, to justify 
any doubt that Heywood wrote them. The 
lack of this external evidence has, however, 
led so many writers on the Elizabethan drama 
to treat Heywood’s authorship as question- 
able that—even though the plays are usually 
credited to Heywood—this brief examination 
of the internal evidence in support of his 
claim cannot be considered unnecessary. 

H. DuepaLe SyYKEs. 


Enfield. 
BOSWELLIAN NOTES. 
III. The ‘Letters of Lady Jane 
Douglas,’ 1767. 
BOSWELL’s activities in the Douglas 
Cause are well known. In June, 1767, 
he brought out ‘Dorando,’ which ran 


through at least four and probably five print- 
ings, and in the November following pub- 


* ‘lished ‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause.’ 
*Heywood’s authorship of this play has | 


Besides these pamphlets he managed, as he 
tells us in his autobiographical memoir in 
the European Magazine (xix. 325), ‘‘ to keep 
the newspapers and other publications I- 
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cessantly warm with various writings, both | 
in prose and verse, all tending to touch the | 
heart and rouse the parental and sympathetic | 
feelings.’’ I believe that he was also at | 
least partially responsible for another pub- | 
lication, which proved in the long run the 
most influential of all in gaining the decision 
for Archibald Douglas. 

The counsel for the defence had all along 
been aware that the best witness they had 
was the deceased Lady Jane Douglas herself. 
Her personality had been intensely appeal- 
ing and apparently incompatible with the 
gross fraud with which she was charged, In 
particular, the counsel for Douglas had in- 
cluded in their volume of Proofs a series of 
letters by Lady Jane and others, all tending 
to establish her character as above reproach. 


The most moving of these were a_ series 
written by Lady Jane to her husband, 
Colonel Stewart, when that unfortunate 


gentleman was confined for debt within the 
rules of King’s Bench Prison. The letters 
are unquestionably genuine, and the casual 
way in which they were discovered—in an 
old cloak-bag which Colonel Stewart had | 
pawned with his landlord — precluded all 
charge of their having been written for effect. 
If Lady Jane and Colonel Stewart were con- 
federates in a desperate crime, asked the 
defence, why did they not betray themselves 
in these letters? Thomas Carlyle was un- 
able to believe that Lady Jane was guilty 
after reading them, and Myr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, the most voluminous of Lady Jane’s 
modern opponents, frankly admits that he 
had great difficulty in reconciling the letters 
with the theory of imposture (‘ Lady Jean,’ 
p.vi.). Their appeal was doubly strong in 
1767. Douglas sympathizers saw the impor- 
tance of getting them out of the Proofs, 
where they were inaccessible to the general 
public, and of having them reprinted in a 
little book by themselves. 

On July 2, 1767 (some two weeks before 
the decision of the Court of Session) Boswell 
published one of these letters in the London 
Chronicle with a preface and remarks by 
himself. He called it ‘‘ an example of the 
most eloquent and moving composition that 
ever flowed from a pen.’? This communi- 
cation he signed ‘‘ Probus.’’ On Sept. 26 he 
sent in another, over the same pseudonym, 
with equally laudatory remarks. On Oct. 
6 some Hamiltonian replied to ‘‘ Probus,”’ 
and on Oct. 31 Boswell published a violent 
reply. On Nov. 2 he printed over the 
pseudonym ‘‘ Scotus ’’ some select depositions 
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from the Proofs, and made another reference 
to Lady Jane’s letters. (These are all marked 
in Boswell’s own file, now in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library). 

To one accustomed to Boswell’s methods, 

as exemplified in the publication of ‘ Dorando’ 
and ‘ Corsica,’ this newspaper preparation 
looks extremely as though he planned to 
publish a book made up of these letters. And 
sure enough, on Nov. 28, 1767, a few days 
after ‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause,’ 
the book appeared from Wilkie’s press in 
London. 
"This collection consists of sixty-seven 
letters by Lady Jane Douglas and others, 
with the additions noted in the title-page 
The only parts that are original 
with the editor are the ‘‘ Advertisement,”’ 
parts of the ‘‘ Introductory Preface,’’ the 
‘Cool and Candid Inquiry,’”? and the 
notes. The last two show unequivocal marks 
of Boswell’s authorship. I will give a few 
of the more characteristic of the notes: 

(p. 8) Robert Keith, Esquire, a descendant 
of the illustrious family of Marischal, long 
his Britannick Majesty’s ambassador at the 
Court of Russia, now living in an honourable 
retreat near Edinburgh. [This Robert Keith 
was a brother-in-law of Boswell’s friend, Sir 
Alexander Dick. He probably wrote one of 
the essays in ‘ British Essays in Favour of the 
Brave Corsicans.’ See Boswell’s ‘ Letters,’ 
‘Tinker ed., p. 157.] 

(p. 21) The Countess of Bassevitz is a lady 
of the Court of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. She 
is in correspondence with M. de Voltaire and 
most of the celebrated geniuses in Europe 
and is upon the whole one of the best and 
most accomplished women of her time. [What 
other Scotsman interested in the Douglas 
Cause hesides Boswell could have written that 
note?] 


(p. 92). [Dr. Clerk] A very eminent physi- 
eian at Edinburgh, and the constant com- 


panion of all the men of rank in his time who 
were distinguished for their learning or their 
wit and humour. He had a singularly good 
memory and an inexhaustible fund of enter- 
taining stories, which he used to tell with a 
shrewd gravity which gave them a high relish. 
After a very long and successful practice he 
dropt off in a fresh old age, while he was 
reading his favourite Horace. [Compare 
© Boswelliana.” pp. 244, 265, and (for style) the 
note on Lord Somerville, ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
Hill ed., iv. 50, n. 2.] 

(p. 126) This letter [from Lady Jane tp the 
Duke of Douglas after she had been turned 
away from Douglas Castle] was written in 
consequence of that most interesting scene 
described in Doraxno, 4 Spanish Tale. [This 
is most characteristic. Even in writing a 
letter soliciting sympathy for Hackman the 
murderer, Boswell turned aside to recom- 
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mend a publication of his own to the atten- 
tion of the public.] 

The following from the ‘‘ Cool and Candid 
Inquiry ’’ is also strongly Boswellian : 

It remains candidly to inquire what weight 


these [death-bed] Declarations should have 
with the rational part of mankind. I own 
they have very great weight with me. The 


near prospect of death is so awful to human 
nature, that not one in a thousand can view 
it without shrinking; and innumerable 
instances may be brought of people, who, for 
a course of years, have bid defiance to the 
stings of conscience, and yet have bowed down 
in penitence at the approach of the king of 


terrors. . Let us lay our hands upon our 
hearts, and judge as we would wish to he 
judged. 


in ‘ Dorando’ uses those very words. ‘‘I lay 
my hand upon my heart, and I judge as I 
would wish to be judged.’”’ It may be, how- 
ever, that this is a mere judicial formula. 
To these points we can add certain im- 
portant external evidence. 
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course, have been the sole editor, though 
there is nothing in the original portion of 
the book which may not be his. 

I append a collation : 

Letters | of | the Right Honourable | Lady 
Jane Douglas; | with | Several other Impor- 
tant Pieces | of | Private Correspondence, | 
From All Which | the Characters of | that 
Celebrated Lady, | and of | Her Husband Sir 
John Stewart, | will appear in a light 
Hitherto not sufficiently known to the World., 
The whole drawn from the most authentic 


Sources, | collected, arranged, and _ illus- 
| trated with Notes. Together with | an 


First, the book | 


was brought out by Wilkie, Boswell’s pub- | 


lisher, who also published ‘ Dorando’ and 
‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause.’ In 
fact, the ‘ Letters of Lady Jane Douglas’ 


are a companion volume to the ‘ Essence,’ | 


and intended to supplement it. Boswell 
beseeches his readers (‘ Essence,’ p. 75) to 
read ‘‘these moving letters,’? but how were 
they to do so unless the letters were made 
accessible? Boswell’s own copy, in fact, 
was bound up with the ‘ Essence,’ with 
which it is identical in format (‘ Bibliotheca 
Boswelliana,’ 1825, lot 838). Secondly, such 
investigation as I have been able to make 
without direct access to the Proofs makes me 
think that the text of those letters which 
Boswell published in the London Chronicle 
corresponds closely with that given later in 
the ‘Letters of Lady Jane Douglas,’ but 
differs in many details of puctuation and 
arrangement from that given in the Proofs. 
If this is the case, it shows that Boswell 
had access to the text of the ‘ Letters ’ before 
the book was published. He may not, of 


BROWNING'S VOCABULARY.—II. 


giving some Account 
| Partly taken from a 
Alexander Lockhart 


Introductory Preface, | 
ot Lady Jane Douglas; 
Case drawn up by | 


__.,_| Esquire, | Dean of the Faculty of Advocates 
The Chief Justice of the Court of Seville | ere, | See ee ee See 


To which are subjoined, | The Dying Declara- 
tions | of Lady Jane Douglas. Sir John 
Stewart, and their | Attendant Mrs. Helen 
Hewit, | which have been much insisted on 
in Behalf of | Archibald Douglas, Esq. 

With a Cool and Candid Inquiry how far 
such Decla- | rations should weigh with the 
rational Part of Mankind. [Long Rule] 

[Mottoes from the speeches of Lord Alemore 
and Lord Hailes, on the Douglas Cause.} 


[Long Rulej | London: | Printed for J. 
| Wilkie. in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
MDCCLXVII. 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
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Octavo, printed in half-sheets, pp. viii.+ 
160; consisting of: Half-title, pp. [i.-ii.]; 
Title-page and Advertisement, pp. [iii.-iv.]; 
Introductory Preface, pp. v.-viii.; Text of 
Letters, etc., pp. 1-160. The signatures are 
A to X (twenty-one half-sheets, each 4 
leaves). Issued ‘‘ sewed,’’? probably with 
wrapper, for three shillings. |The leaves of 
a bound copy which I have examined measure 
8 by 5 inches. 

I am informed by my friend, the Rev. R. 
McKinlay, of Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, that 
he recently picked up a pirated edition of 
this work, printed at Dublin, by J. Exshaw, 
in Dane Street, 1768. It is 12mo., pp. 203. 
He had independently attributed the editor- 
ship to Boswell, before receiving my note on 
the subject. 

Frepertck A, Porte. 

Yale University. 


(See ante, p. 96, 114). 


THE following twenty-eight uses are not mentioned in the ‘O.E.D.’ :— 


Allowanced ppl. a,=apparently ‘‘ Allowed, 
permitted by authority.’’ 1875 ‘ Aristoph. 
Apol.’ 1836: Then, the kindlier mode Was 
drub not stab, ribroast not scarify! ... So 
... 1 kept the gained advantage: stickled 
still For club-law — stout fun and allow- 


anced thumps, 


*O.E.D.,’ s.v. Allowance vb. 2. (of things) 
says: ‘To supply (qa thing) in fixed and 
limited quantities; esp. in ppl. adj. allow- 
anced.’ Qu. 1840 Dickens, ‘O. C. Shop’; 
[Time] ’s allowanced here, you know. And 
1859 ('ornh. Mag.: The a. pound of pem- 
mican. 
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(cf. supra Ll. 1800-02: Heaven joined with 
earth for that god’s day at least, Renewed 
man’s privilege, grown obsolete, Of telling 
truth nor dreading punishment). 

Appled adj.=‘* Furnished, provided with 
upples.”” 1875 tr, ‘ Herakles,’ 437: And 
next, to the melodious maids he came, Inside 
the Hesperian court-yard: hand must aim 
At plucking gold fruit from the appled 
leaves. 

B. read xpvoéwv zetadov ard pyAodopwv 
xept kaprov dvepfwy with P., whereas rell. 
have pyAopopov which is preferred by Gilbert 
Murray in the Oxford Text. 

Brothered adj.=‘‘ Provided with or having 
a brother.”? 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 969: His fine 
and fashionable prey (Who — fathered, 
brothered, husbanded — are hedged About 
with thorny danger). 


(Red)-cheeked adj. 
ix. 1152: Red-cheeked ... i’ 
taste of birch for punishment. 

Circuited ppl. a.=‘‘ Walled about.’’ 1873 
‘Red Cotton Nt.-cap,’ 1171: With faith it 
was friends bulwarked him about From 
infancy to boyhood; so, by youth He stood 
impenetrably circuited, Heaven-high and 
low as hell. 

Consonanted adj.=‘‘ Supplied or provided 
with consonants (to an unusual extent).’’ 
1877 Foreword to tr. ‘Agamemnon’: Yet 
there is, on all sides, much profession of 
respect for what Keats called ‘‘ vowelled 
Greek ’’—‘* consonanted,’’ one would expect. 
Nonce-word. 

Elderly-brotherly adv. 1868 ‘ Ring and 
Bk.’ ii. 533: Wife you want Would you 
play family-representative, Carry you elder- 
brotherly. 

Eychalled adj. 1873 ‘Red Cotton Nt.- 
cap,’ 675: Those are the outlets in the man- 
sarde-roof; And, underneath, what long 
light elegance Of windows here suggests how 
brave inside Lurk eyeballed gems they play 
the evelids to! 

i.e, ‘* Gems 
ball-gems.”’ 

Fauceted a. 1876 ‘Pacchiarotto, Xc., 
Epil.’ xi. 4: Some five or six [barrels] are 
abroach: the rest Stand spigoted, fauceted. 
—See Npigoted below. 


1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
the rear, by 


which are, as it were, eye- 


_ Flited a,=** Consisting of flutes (musical 
insty.).”” 1875 tr. ‘ Herakles,’ 12: This 
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‘O.E.D.,’ under Appled ppl. a., has only 
‘* Formed into or like an apple.’’—quoting 
a 1000 Elene 1260 péah he in medohealle 
ee aoe peze weplede gold. — and 1875 B., 
‘Red Cotton Nt.-Cap’ 2185: One October 
morning, at first drop Of appled gold. 

Under Apple vb. ‘O.E.D.,’ has 1. To 
form into apples; to turn into apples; to 
bear apples. a 1000 Juliana 688 AXpplede 
gold. 2. To gather apples. 1796 only. 
‘O.E.D.,’ under Brothered ppl.. a., has only 
1. United into or by brotherhood. 2. Caused 
by brothers; fraternal. 

Under Brother vb.: 1. To make a brother 
of. 2 To be a b. to. (Fathered and 
husbanded thus occur first in 1601 ‘ Julius 
Cresar.’) 

‘QO.E.D.’ does not notice this sense.—cf. the 
German use of (Hinter-)backe. 


Ppl. a. not in ‘ O.E.D.’—Under cireuit vb. 
only the following meanings: 1, To go round 
(trans.) to make the cireuit of. 2. intr. 
To go or move in a circuit. 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 


(1820 ‘ Lamia,’ ii. 200: While fluent Greek 


a vowel’d under-song Kept up). 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ There is no ex. qu. of this 
particular use of the suffix — rep?, which is 
else ‘‘ appended to sbs. in order to form adjs. 
connoting the possession or the presence of 
the attribute or thing expressed by the sb.” 
—cf. ‘ Bigoted,”’ ‘‘ crabbed,’’ ‘‘ dogged,” 
where ‘‘ the suffix has a vaguer meaning.’’— 
See Sandal-wooded below. 

Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Cf. under Faucet sb!. 2. 
A tap for drawing liquor from a barrel, ete. 
Now dial. and U.S. ‘‘ Formerly more fully 
spigot and faucet, denoting an old form of 
tap, still used in some parts of England... . 
Properly, the spigot seems to have been the 
tube, and the faucet the peg or screw (as still 
in the Sheffield dialect).”’ 

‘O.E.D.’ has only 1. Having, furnished, or 
ornamented with flutes, channels, or grooves. 
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woman, Megara, Whom, when time was, 
Kadmeians one and all Pealed praise to, mar- 
° . A , c 

riage songs with fluted help. | jv mavres ipe- 
vaiowt. Kadpetod rote AwTS cvvyndadagav. 
Eur, ‘H.F.’ IL: (‘ Whom they greeted with 


loud wedding songs,’ L. and §&.,_ s.v. 
ovvadaddlw.) | 

Gingered ppl. a. 1876 ‘ Pacchiaratto,’ 
134: And his voice, that out-roared Boaner- 


ges, how minikin-mildly it urges In accents 
how gentled and gingered Its word in defence 
of the injured. i.e., ? Rendered mild or 
pleasant as with ginger. 

Golden-fleeced (under Golden adj. 9. c.).= 
‘“ Wearing, invested with, the Order of the 
Golden Fleece’’ (inst. Bruges 1430, Philip 
the Good, D. of Burgundy). 1876 ‘ Pacch. 
etce., A Forgiven,’ 195: To deck me on the 
day that, golden-fleeced, I touched Ambi- 
tion’s height. 

Hearted adj. 1876 ‘ Pacch., &c. Numph.’ 
61: You dwell there, hearted; from your 
midmost home Rays forth... from centre 
to circumference, Shaft upon coloured shaft. 
—i.e., ‘‘In the heart ”’ [of ‘‘ that fantastic 
world I roam,” i. 62]. Cf. 1875 ‘Aristoph. 


Apol.’ 4: Athenai, live thou hearted in my 
heart. 

Again, 1884 ‘Ferishtah,’ viii. ‘Two 
Camels,’ 84: The richness hearted in such 
joy. 

Heart-free (under Heart sb. 55. c.). 1845 
‘Dram. Lyr., Confessional,’ viii. 5: Bade 


the boy Tell me, as lovers should, heart free, 
Something to prove his love of me. —i.e., 
“* Free-hearted; frank, open, unreserved.’’ 

Hived ppl. a.=‘‘ Stored up, as honey in 
the hive.” 1875 ‘ Aristoph. Apol.’ 2725: 
So would you fain relieve of load this brain, 
Tho’ the hived thoughts must bring away, 
with strength, What words and weakness, 
strength’s receptacle—Wax from the store! 

Imaged adj. 1850 ‘Easter D.’ 646: 
What if, ’twixt skies And prostrate earth, 
he should surprise The imaged vapour, head 
to foot, Surveying, motionless and mute, Its 
work, ere, in a whirlwind rapt, It vanish 
up again ? —i.e., ‘‘ Having an image or form.”’ 
Cf. the next lines: So hapt My chance. HE 
stood there. Like the smoke Pillared o’er 
Sodom, when day broke,—I saw Him.—Not, 
“* Given an image or form,”’ ‘‘ represented,’’ 
or ‘‘ imagined.” 

Islanded ppl. a.=‘‘ Settled, placed, on an 
island.’’ 1875 ‘ Aristoph. Apol.’ 2860: The 


lonely ignorance Islanded, say, where mist 
and snow mass hard To metal — ay, those 
Kassiterides ! 
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1611 Cotgrave: Canelé.—2. Music. 
thin, flute-like tone. 
‘O.K.D.’ has only Ginger vb. 1. To put 


ginger into a drink, — 2. 
with ginger. b. fig. 
spirit into. 

B. seems to have been influenced in his 
choice of word by rhyme. 
In this sense, no quot. ‘O.E.D.’ 
1591, Sylvester, Du Bartas, I. 
golden-fleeced sheep. 


To treat a horse 
To put mettle or 


But lit, 
vi. 118: the 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense, 


‘Taken to heart, established or fixed 
(First qu. 1604 ‘ Othello,’ I. 


—1.é., 
in the heart.’ 
ili. 373. 
—i.e., ‘‘ Established as central or essential.” 
Rare. (Qu. only here). 


‘O.E..’ qu. only 1748 Richardson, ‘ Clarissa’ : 
If indeed she be hitherto innocent and heart- 
free. 1886 W.S. Gilbert, ‘ Ruddigore’: Rose 
is still heart free.—i.e., ‘‘ Free in heart” 
(regarded as the seat of love). 

In ‘O.E.D.’ not as ppl. a, thus; only as yb. 
—cf. 1816 Byron, ‘Ch. Har.’ III. evii.: The 
other . . . hiving wisdom with each studious 
year.— Also 1879 B., ‘ Dram. Idyls, I. Ivan,’ 
71: Fancies, swarms that stung like bees 
unhived, 

This nuance, prob. fr. the sb. + -ed rather 
than the vb. + -ed, is not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 


Contrast 1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ x. 124: The 
saints in imaged row. (i.e. represented by 
an image, sculptured). . 
This sense of the ppl. a. is not given i 
‘O.E.D.,’ nor is it illustrated, though it 1s 
mentioned, for the vb. 
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Cf. Isled about ppl. a, ‘Aristoph. Apol.’ 
2770: Am I not a foreigner? No born and 
bred Athenian, — isled about, I scarce can 
drink, like you. 

('f. also Islanded ppl. a.=‘‘ Placed, like 
an island.’? 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 1083: The 
younger strides away To right and makes for 
—islanded in lawn And edged with shrubbery 
—the brilliant bit of Barry’s building. 

Likewise, Isleted ppl. a.=‘‘ Placed like an 
islet.’ 1873 ‘Red Cotton Nt.-cap,’ 898: 
And thus accompanied, the paled-off space, 
Isleted shrubs and verdure, gained the group. 

Contrast Islunded = ‘* Made into, or as 
into, an island.’’ 1875 ‘ Aristoph. Apol.’ 
1341: What splinters of Pentelikos Islanded 
by what ordure! 

" Leaf-and-twiggishness sb. = ‘The nature 
or character of leaves and twigs,” ‘‘ The 
character of being covered with leaves and 
twigs.” 1876 ‘ Pacch.’ You, Jack-in-the- 
Green, leaf-and-twiggishness Won’t save a 
dry thread in your priggishness ! — Nonce- 
word. 

Mothered ppl. a. = ‘‘ Having (a woman) 
attributed to one for mother.’’ Const. with. 
1868 ‘Ring and Bk.’ v. 884: Rightly or 


wrongly mothered with a whore. 


Pearl adj. 1889 ‘ Asolando, Flute- 
Music’ 5: Fine-pearled notes that surely 
gather, dewdrop-fashion. = Pearly adj. 5. b. 
“Having a clear, round, sweet tone.” 

tavissantish adj. = ‘ Pertaining to, con- 
cerned with, the Madonna of the Ravissante.’ 
1873 ‘Red Cotton Nt.-cap,’ 1334: The 
whole Ravissantish history. Nonce-word. 

Sandal-wooded adj. = ‘‘ Made of sandal- 
wood.’’ 1873 ‘Red Cotton Nt.-cap’ 929: 
Royalty may have pried into those depths 
Of sandal-wooded drawer. 


Sea-coast-nook-ful adj. 1873 ‘ Red Cotton 
Nt.-cap’ 21: Meek, hitherto un-Murrayed 
bathing-place, Best loved of sea-coast-nook- 
ful Normandy !—Nonce-word. 

Npigoted adj.=‘‘ Provided with a spigot.’ 
1876 ‘ Pacch. &c., Epil.’ xi. 4: Some five or 
six [barrels] are abroach: the rest Stand 
spigoted, fauceted.—See also Fauceted above. 
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No quot. quite in this sense. But ef. 1570- 
6 Lambarde, ‘Peramb. Kent’: Tanet being 
peninsular and watered or iled (in manner) 
round about. 

(First qu. 
‘ Thalaba ’ 
waste). 


‘O.E.D.’ 1801 Southey, 
Palin-grove, islanded amid the 


Only quot, in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense.— 
Else=‘ Studded with islets.’-—1888 A. Dob- 
son, ‘ Goldsmith,’ 27: The isleted river Inny. 


(First qu. ‘ O.E.D.’ 1661 Feltham, Resolves : 
Those shallows which Islanded that Countrey 
of felicity). 


(As ‘O.E.D.’ says: ‘In recent colloquial 
and journalistic use -ish has become a 
favourite ending for forming adjs. for the 
nonce. . . even on phrases . . . From adjs. 
in -ish, sbs. of quality in -ishness ave formed 
ad libitum.’’) 


*O.E.D.,’ under Mother vb!, has no sense 
quite corresponding to this. Cf. 2. ‘* To pro- 
fess to be the mother of; to acknowldege 
(truly or falsely) the maternity of (a child). 
1622 Fletcher and Mass., ‘Span. Curate’: 
You, Sir, that would have me _ mother 
Bastards.—4. Const. on, upon.  “* To attri- 
bute the maternity of (a child) to (a woman). 
1542 Udall, ‘ Erasm. Apoph.’: A childe 
mothered on a woman that neuer beare it.”’ 

Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 


(Ju. only ‘1890 in Cent. Dict.’ 


Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 


Not in ‘9.E.D.’— This use of the suffix 
<Epe = “MaderOb.. ic. > is perhaps un- 
paralleled. Elsewhere it connotes the 
presence of the thing expresed by the sb. =as 
an attribute of, or by the side of, the object 
qualified. See Kyeballed above. 

Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 


‘O.E.D.’ has only Spigot vb. trans. “to 
thrust a spigot into.”’ In quots. fig. a 1809 
J. Palmer, ‘ Like Master’: He might spigot 
me, as they do in the foot-cavalry. 1824 
Landor, ‘Imag. Conv.’: Did not you spigot 
him nor singe him ? 
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Sprig-pattern attrib. 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 
34: On a sprig-pattern-papered wall there 
brays Complaint to sky Sir Edwin’s drip- 
ping stag. 

Truly adj. 1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ xii. 558: 
Secure From all foes save itself, soul’s 
truliest foe. 


Turbanless adj. 1840 ‘ Sordello’ i. 708: 
Till . . . turbanless, a coarse brown rattling 
crane Lay bare. 


YAK FORTY-TWO-LINE BIBLE. — Mr. 
Edward Goldston, British and Foreign 
Bookseller, of Museum Street, Bloomsbury, 
writes to the Evening Standard that he has 
purchased a copy of the ‘‘ Gutenberg Bible ”’ 
which he wishes to sell privately and expects 
to obtain a large price for. He would prefer 
to sell it to an English buyer, but as there 
are several copies in England, both in public 
and private libraries, it will in all proba- 
bility go to the United States. This copy 
is on paper. The highest price hitherto 
given for a vellum copy has been 50,000 
dollars (£10,000) at the sale of Mr. Robert 
Hoe’s books in New York in April, 1910; 
and the highest for a paper copy £9,500 at 
Lord Carysfort’s sale at Sotheby’s. 

In the first issue of the ‘‘ Gutenberg 
Bible”’ the first nine pages have 40 lines to 
a page, with 41 lines to the tenth, and after- | 
wards 42 lines; the printer having then dis- | 
covered that he could get another two lines 
to the page. The copy in the Bodleian | 
Library, the John Rylands copy at Man- 
chester, the copy at Eton College, and the 
copy formerly in the possession of Lord | 
Amherst of Hackney, which contains the Old 
Testament only, are of the first issue. The 
copy at Eton College was bound by Johann | 
Vogel, as was also the copy owned by Mr. 
Brayton Ives, of New York. These are all 
paper copies, all the vellum copies are said to 
have 42 lines to the page throughout. It is 
probably unknown to many of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ that there is a copy of the 
New Testament only in the Lambeth Palace 
Library, which was given to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by Edmund Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of London, who died in 1748, and had | 
a large and valuable collection of books. It | 
seems extremely likely that this and Lord | 


Amherst’s copy of the Old Testament formed | 
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‘O.E.D.’ qu. the sb. as first used in 1874 
Cole, Catal. Indian Art, S. Kens, Museum. 

i.e., a design imitative of sprigs or sprays 
of a plant. : 
Not in ‘ O.E.D.’—‘ Even in OE. -lie had 
app. ceased to be used in new formations 
from adjs.; the new adjs, f. adj. + -ly that 
have arisen in ME. or in Mod. E. seem to. 
be from the advs.’” (‘ O.E.D.’ s.v, -1y?), 
Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 

B. W. A. Massey. 

Poznan. 


obtained the volume. 
logue of his library ? 

Until about the year 1855 it was thought 
to be a MS.: then Mr. Richard Sims, an 
assistant in the Department of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, examined it, and 
discovered that it was not a MS., but a 
printed book. 


Has any one a cata- 


S. J. ALDRICH. 

(ASTLE OF HARCOURT, DEP. OF 

EKURE, NORMANDY.—1 have recently: 
been over to Normandy to take plans and 
particulars of this castle, as I could not find 
any information concerning it in any book. 
I was rather surprised to discover that in 
addition to the castle built by Robert le Fort, 
Baron de Harcourt, in a.p. 1100, there was 
another standing by the side of it, which was 
erected sometime during the thirteenth 
century. They are both constructed of free- 
stone or oolitic limestone. The earlier one 
is now all in ruins with the exception of the 
two small towers commanding the draw- 
bridge. Connecting with these on the western 
side by a stout wall was a chain of seven 
large round towers or bastions, arranged in 
the form of an oval, with a stockade on the 
opposite or innermost side, the whole being 
surrounded by a very deep moat, out of which 
the building stone had been procured. The 
courtyard within measured approximately 
240 x 160 feet and is now converted into an 
orchard with cow-sheds, 

The new castle is erected on the eastern 
side of the old one with which it is connected 
by a wooden bridge over the moat. A fagade, 
which was added probably in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, is in the occupation 
of a farmer. The approach to the two 
castles is through a magnificent avenue of 
beech-trees. They both, together with the 
well-wooded park in which they stand, now 


one complete Bible, and it would be most | belong to the Government. 
interesting to know from whom Bishop Gibson | 


Wiritram Harcovrt-BatTH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE YELLOW MONKEY-FLOWER — | 


The vellow Mimulus, a North American 
plant, has now become naturalised in many 
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streams and rivers all over England and | 


Wales. I suppose it is an escape from 
cultivation, but it has long since reached 
the wildest spots. I fancy I have read some- 
where a reference to it a hundred years ago. 
What is the earliest authority for its appear- 
ance? I think it is not in Sowerby’s big 
volumes, but I am not able at the moment 
to consult them. Bentham and Hooker’s 
‘Handbook of the British Flora,’ 1887, 
recognises it as ‘‘ now naturalised in boggy 
places in many parts of Britain.’’ It did 
not exist earlier than that date on the Chess 
in Buckinghamshire, according to an old 
man who told me that it ‘‘came down in a 


flood.” V. R. 


(EPHALONIA IN FROISSART. — I 
should be glad of notes on the following 
passage from Froissart : 

They [the French Lords] first steered .. . 
and next to Cephalonia, where, having 
anchored, they landed and were met by a 
large party of ladies and damsels who have 
the government of the island. The Count de 
Nevers and his friends were very happy with 
the dames of Cephalonia for they entertained 
them gaily, telling them their arrival had 
heen a matter of joy to them from their being 
knights of honour and renown, for in general 
they had no other visitors but merchants. 


I may be asked if the island were solely 
inhabited by women. I[ answer, no: but 
women have the sovereignty of it: they 
employ themselves in needlework and other 


occupations and make such fine cloths of silk 
tliat none can be compared to them. The men 


of the island are employed in carrying these | 


works abroad wherever they think to gain 
the greatest profit, but the women remain at 
home. The men honour the fair sex for their 
work and because they have sufficiency of 
wealth. The state of the island is such that 
no one dare approach it to commit any 
injury, for which cause these ladies live in 
peace without fear of anyone: they are 
amiable, good-tempered, and without pride, 
and certainly when they please converse with 
fairies and keep them company. 

Whence did Froissart get all this, and 
what confirmation is there of this account 
of the Cephalonian ladies and their rule? 
What was its origin and how long did it 
last? What may Froissart be supposed to 
mean by the ladies’ conversing with fairies ? 
It there any tradition about a fairy race in 
Cephalonia ? S. H. 
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MASTER BENJAMIN GROSSMITH. — 

This infant prodigy, omitted in all the 
published histories of the Grossmith family, 
was the brother of W. R. Grossmith (1818- 
99), known as the Young Roscius, and after- 
wards as an artificial leg maker, and of 
George Grossmith the first (1820-80). Ben- 
jamin became a missionary, and is said to 
have been killed by a lion in Africa. What 
is known of his missionary life? 

J. M. Buxxocu. 


\ ALMAINS PEDIGREE. — Otho de 

Grandison, son of William Lord 
Grandison, married Beatrice, daughter of 
Nicolas Malmains. The British Museum 
catalogue of seals gives under No, 11534, 
dated 1315, a seal of Nicolas Malmains, of 
Co, Line., showing the following arms: (1) 
Three hands cut off (Malmains); (2) A sal- 
tire engrailed ; (3) Three lions passant; (4) 
A cross fleury; (5) Checky and a fess; (6) 
Barry of eight. A seal of Alice Malmains, 
his wife (No. 11531), shows a shield dimidiat- 
ing the three hands of Malmains and a sal- 
tire engrailed, on a field burely. In all 
probability the saltire engrailed is the shield 
of Alice Malmains’ family, and the burely 
shield (and possibly also the one barry of 
eight) that of her mother. Can any reader 
who is acquainted with the Malmains’ pedi- 
gree supply the family name of Alice, and 
also indicate to which families the other 
shields are to be attributed ? 

D. L. GaLBreaTH. 


RYAN AP RHYS.—Among the leaders of 
4 the troops who invaded Switzerland in 
1375 and 1388 under Enguerrand de Coucy 
are two Welshmen, ‘‘ Yvain de Galles,’’ also 
called Jevan ap Eynion ap Griffith, who 
claimed descent from Welsh princes, and his 
nephew, ‘‘ Yvain Apers,’’ whose name was 
probably Evan ap Rhys. Can any reader 
give me any genealogical and heraldic in- 
formation about these two persons ? 
D. L. GALBREATH. 


66 WINDOW PEEPER.’’—In the registers 
of St. Mary’s, Warwick, occurs the 
burial on 12 March, 1762, of ‘‘ John Harper, 


Window Peeper.’’ Could ‘‘ Peeper’’ be 
intended to refer to a ‘‘ prying fellow ”’ ? 
HerBert SovuTHaM. 
the 


66 BLACK MUSKETTEERS.”’ — In 
registers of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
under ‘ Burials’ : 
1762, April 12. ‘ Henry Levy Soldier Black 
Musketteers.” 
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Surely this could not have reference to any | Kent, to Elizabeth Hollande May 25, 1573. 


Trained Bands? It was too early for, John Fletcher, born of this marriage at the 
volunteers. Was any English regiment! Vicarage House, Rye (pulled down in 170} 


known by this name at the time? Or was | and rebuilt on same site), in December, 1579; 
the man likely to have been a prisoner-of- | baptized there on Dec. 20. 


—— being at war with France—and his L. A, Vivier 
‘rench naine Anglicised ? | WETHER >) PAMILY wf enens 
HERBERT SourHAM. ‘ W iT HARI kK Al} ILY. an any one 


direct me to a pedigree of this family 
(CHRISTIAN GRAY. —- Could any reader | who resided at Halton Hall, near Lancaster, 
give information about Miss Christian | in the eighteenth century, or to any particu. 
Gray, the blind poetess of Aberdalgie, who lars respecting two of its members beyond 
wrote two small volumes of poetry (mostly | what appears below ? 
of a religious nature) in 1809 and 1821, pub- | (1) Christopher Wetherhard. — Christ's 
lished by Morison of Perth. Dates of birth | College, Cambridge; B.A. 1721; Recht - 
and death would be specially welcomed, and} Halton, 1747-9: Viner of Thorpe hunk 
any details of her life and work. Miss Gray | Yorkshire (? dates). What was his parent. 
seems to have been born in Aberdalgie, but | age? Whom did he marry? What issue? 
there is no trace of any stone to her memory | Where beneficed (other than as above) ! 
in Aberdalgie Church, nor any trace of her| Where buried ? ‘ 
having been in the parish after 1836, so in- 
formation regarding the place as well as the 
date of her death would be welcomed. . 1776; Rector of Halton 1762-77. His mother 
W. F. Bert. was Deborah (? maiden name). Where else 
EE FOLK-LORE. — I should be greatly | beneficed? Date of death? Particulars of 
obliged for information in regard to the marriage and issue? Where buried? Please 


(2) Christopher Wetherhard, son of above. 
Jesus College, Cambridge; B.A. 1761; M.A. 


connection between luck and bees. Why, reply direct. 
does the average Englishman consider it T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
lucky to have bees swarm in his garden “ Oakrigg,” Scotforth, Lancaster. 


when bee-lore is so closely connected with ill- | ean ‘ 
“int sagt soe and all pan : AWINUS. —In the part of the Domesday 
Joux D. GiM.erre Book relating to Hampshire is a passage 

Aas 0 a eh , : "| yendered by G. Warner, thus: 
EV. W. H. CRUMP. — According to a, Sawinus holds half a hide, of the King, in 
recent bookseller’s catalogue he was. Rocheborne .. . The sheriff’s servants affirm 
author of ‘ Reflections on the Old Tower of | that this half hide belongs to the King’s 
Rowley Regis Church,’ a poem, with notes, manor. But the jury of the hundred and of 


: F F the county say that King Edward gave it to 
wr : s I Py | encase 7 ’ poe ier 

ritten in 1857 ; I should be obliged for Sawinus, who has that King’s seal to produce, 
particulars of this author —name in full, jn favour of his claim 


birthplace, dates of birth and death, ete. Can any one savy whether this name 
Is he the same as W. H. Crump (no mention Sawin(us), Sauin, or Savin is found else- 
of being a clergyman) given in Allibone’s| where in Domesday, outside Hampshire, or 
“Dictionary of British and American} jy any other early record. 
Authors’ as a ‘‘ native of England, has been | ; s Watpo SapiNe. 
for many years settled in Philadelphia where A OTHORS WANTED.—i1) What is _ the 
he is one of the most popular and intelligent origin of the following quotation :— 
members of the periodical press,” and author ‘One single idea may have greater weight 
of ‘The World in a Pocket Book, or Univer- than the labour of all the men, animals and 
sal Statistics’ (Phil., 1841, 8th edition and engines for a century.” ; 
second part, 1858) ? For. some time past we have used _ geste, 
Russet, MARKLAND. tion in various ways and have attributer i 
to the pen of Ralph Waldo Emerson, but we 
JOHN FLETCHER’S ANCESTRY.——-Can now have occasion to doubt whether it 1s 
% any one tell me if any more is known of | really his. Sie ean 
the ancestry of John Fletcher, the dramatist, ' Ant Mera. Coxsrevcrion Compas. 


than the following: —His grandfather, a; (2) Who wrote— : 
weaver, probably of Cranbrook, Kent. His | Summer’s in the sound of June, 


Summer, and a deepened tune 
Of the bees and of the birds, 
And of loitering lovers’ words. 


father Richard Fletcher, Vicar of Rye, 
Sussex, 1574-1580, later D.D. and Bishop of 


London, died 1596. Married at Cranbrook, | J. Rk 
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Replies. 


GLIMPSES OF OLD HARROW 
(cxlix. 129). 


— WILKINSON 
have escaped his 





would 
flogging 


apparently 
had not 


Admiral the Hon. John Forbes — guardian | 


and uncle of Tate’s friend the Hon. George 
Forbes, afterwards fifth Earl of Granard— 
wged the danger to his nephew of such an 
example being allowed to pass by without 
punishment. Admiral Forbes, who had 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
engagement off Toulon in 1743, was the only 
oficer who protested against Admiral Byng’s 
execution, doing so on technical grounds; 
and was also the historian of the Earldom 
of Granard., 

Dr. Thackeray deputed Mr, Prior, the 
Second-Master, to act for him as Wilkin- 
son’s executioner. Hereupon, Percy M. 
Thornton remarks that Mr. Prior’s 

power of the rod seems clearly unconstitu- 
tional, whether considered from the aspect 
of the first institution of the second master’s 
post in 1721—when the School Minute which 
provided Mr. Brian with an assistant spe- 
cially precluded his having power of the rod; 
or judged by the canons of Harrow unwritten 
law which obtain at the present moment.— 
(Harrow School and its surroundings,’ 1885, 
p. 134). 

The wife of Mr. Reeves, in whose house 
Wilkinson boarded, was, I think, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Bossom, Cook of Univer- 
sity College, Oxon. 

The Harrow theatre of those days was the 
Fourth-Form Room of these. The Juliet 
to Wilkinson’s Romeo was the young (Sir) 
John Rushout, fifth Bt. and later first Baron 
Northwick, who was afterwards, like his 
father, a Governor of the School. The first 
Baronet, whose family was of French descent, 
married Miss Alice Pitt, of Harrow, and so 
became possessed of Flambards (now The 
Park) thereat, which the Pitts had purchased 
of the Gerards—two of whom were original 
Governors of the School. 

Despite Wilkinson’s 
Thackeray withdrew his 
theatricals in a few years time, when under 
the aegis of (Sir) William Jones—the most 


conjectures, Dr. 


accomplished of the sons of men, according | 
to Dr. Johnson — they assumed a more | 
dlassieal type. Jones within a month or two | 
of his arrival in 1753 assisted (Dr.) Samuel | 
Parr and William Bennet (Bishop of Cloyne) | 
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embargo upon | 
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in the composition and acting of a play. 
Lord Teignmouth, in his ‘ Life of Jones,’ 
mentions that about 1757 the boys proposed 
to act ‘ The Tempest,’ and quotes a letter of 
Jones to his sister (1760): ‘‘I am to speak 
Antony’s speech in Shakespeare... . and 
am this week to make a declamation.”’ 

The competition for the Silver Arrow was 
founded by the Right Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Talbot about 1684; and The Public 
Advertiser for Monday, 30 July, 1753, gives 
a list of winners since 1697—namely, fifty- 
five surnames, beginning with Mr. Ireton 
and ending with Lord Downe (probably a 
misprint for Lord Donne, afterwards ninth 
Karl of Moray). In this list Master Brown, 
1731, is omitted; but, as Mr, BLEACKLEY 
says, from 1731 until 1771, when the contest 
Was suppressed, the surnames of the victors 
are supplied by The Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
although the names in the two lists where 
contemporaneous do not always coincide. 
And I am not sure that even from 1731 on- 
wards all names of victors are given, if the 
contest was always an annual event. 

The Butts were situated on what was then 
part of Roxeth Common, immediately to the 
west of the London Road and north of Roxeth 
Hill. It seems very probable that these 
butts were for the general use of the inhabi- 
tants of Harrow, and that in later times the 
School instituted a shooting-ground on its 
own land. The chief evidence for this view 
is the etching which appears to be the upper 
portion of a scoring-card for the contest of 
1769. Here is shown the railed-in ground 
with its two butts, the ground sloping up- 
wards in the background, with the church on 
the top; all pointing to a site on the side 
of the hill, below the west end of the church. 

A rare print, published in 1791, of hill 
and church from the west, depicts a party of 
boys shooting with bows at an improvised 
target, pointing to the survival at that date 
of a tradition connecting the church fields 
with archery. Throughout England, and 
especially near London, there was a strong 


| revival of archery about 1790. 


The ‘‘annual custom ’”’ of 1816 seems to 
refer to a revival rather than to a survival 
of the practice. 

Messrs. Howson and Townsend Warner’s 
‘Harrow School’ (1898), p. 200, gives a 
photogravure of a lithographed portrait in 
the Vaughan Library of C. E. Long, after 
a painting by Cosway, taken when in the 
School (about 1815), which shows him bare- 
headed in fancy dress with a bow and horn; 
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bow in right, two arrows in left hand: the 
school and church appearing in the back- 
ground. The same picture appears in its 
proper colours (pink silk dress, blue sash 
and stockings) as frontispiéce to the later 


‘ Harrow: an anthology in Prose and Verse’ | 


(ed. G. Townsend Warner) where it is stated 
to be a copy of a Portrait by Allan Ramsay 
of John Stuart, first Marquess of Bute, in 
School Archery Dress. Harrow, 1759. 

The above-mentioned scoring-card of 1769 
gives the names of the twelve competitors. 
The Hon. Archibald Macdonald told Dr. G. 
Butler that the winner of 1769 was Robert 
Merry (the dilettante 1755-98); but The 
(rentleman’s Magazine appears to make Jones 
the winner for that year, and Merry for the 
next. Both boys shot in 1769. The figure 
walking off and stooping forward in this 
print has been supposed by some to be the 
village barber with an arrow in his eye or 
mouth. Indeed the Rev. H. Drury, in 1838, 
said he had somewhere a ludicrous account 
of the accident in Dr. Parr’s all but illegible 
autograph. And in the same year Lord 
Arden, an old Harrovian, said: 

I remember a print representing the cir- 
cumstance of one of the boys having shot so 
wide of the mark that his arrow. struck a 
man, or boy, in the eye, which, I believe, 
was the occasion of the shooting for the silver 
arrow being discontinued. 

And in later years, Mrs, Arnold, an 
octogenarian inhabitant of Harrow, fully 
believed that the stooping figure represented 
Goding, the barber, ‘‘ who was shot in the 
mouth, and lost two or three of his teeth 
thereby.’’ But the story is a doubtful one, 
and the print in question scarcely seems to 
support it. 

Of the 1766 contest, Charles Allix, of 
Willoughby Hall, Co. Lincoln, son of the 
prizeman, wrote to Dr. Butler that the prize 

is nearly of the size and shape of a real 
arrow, and bears this inscription (for which, 
it may be charitably presumed, the learned 
head-master did not hold himself respon- 
sible): “‘ Pretium Victorie a Carolo Wager 
Allix potitum tertia Mensis Julii, 1766.”" Sev- 
eral of the old people . . . told me they remem- 
bered well my father’s winning it, and that 
it was very warmly contested, one of the 
shooters being peculiarly desirous to gain it, 
inasmuch as three of his brothers in succes- 
sion had previously been the victors. ... 
have now the bow with which it was won; 
and my father has told me that only a week 
hefore the day of shooting he discovered that 
by someone it had been maliciously broken. 
‘This discovery plunged him into the deepest 
despair; however, he sent the bow immedi- 
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repaired. It was repaired, but considerably 
shortened. Still, to, his inconceivable delight, 
he found, upon trying it, that he could shoot 
with it even better than ever, and he won 
the prize.—(See Edward Walford’s ‘ Greater 
London,’ i. pp. 268-6). 

I find that three boys of the name of Earle 
won the silver arrow before 1766. 

The original Seal of the Governors bears 
a lion rampant (a rebus for John Lyon the 
Founder) surrounded by the motto—Donorum 
Dei Dispensatio Fidelis. Perey M. Thorn- 
ton says that 

when Archdeacon Thackeray chose arms 
for his family (of which the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was a member), during his Harrow 
sojourn, the silver arrow was a prominent 
object therein, leading, not unnaturally, to 
the supposition that the arms of the school 
were likewise adorned with this _ patriotic 
trophy by the same benefactor to Harrow. 

Of late vears Harrow authorities and 
artists appear to be doubtful whether the 
school coat is an azure lion rampant on an 
argent field, or an argent lion rampant on 
an azure field. If the question is in doubt, 
or if the school arms are ever matriculated 
at the College of Heralds, as some purists 
desire, I venture to suggest that the silver 
lion on a blue field is the better of the two; 
so as not to conflict with the well-known 
coat of the Farl of Strathmore and King- 
horne. I understand, moreover, that the 
latter coat-of-arms appears in the present 
west window of the School Chapel in memory 
of a member of the Bowes-Lyon family. 

The more picturesque Headmaster’s House 
of Byron’s day was totally destroyed by fire 
on the evening of 22 Oct., 1838, during the 
reign of Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln. 

In 1772, or a year or two later, the first 
public speeches were held. Dr. Heath 
instituted three speech-days in place of the 
silver arrow contest which he had abolished. 
On the first Thursdays in May, June, and 
July, the ten monitors made their speeches, 
with the aid of a few performers chosen out 
of the Sixth Form, The programme was 
varied at each performance, so each actor 
played three parts in the course of the sum- 
mer term. The pieces were in Latin, Greek, 
and English, nearly all monologues, rarely 
dialogues, and never scenes with more than 
two characters. Prize compositions did not 
take their place in the programme until 1820. 
Such were the arrangements until 1829, when 
the performances were reduced to two. In 


ately to London, for the chance of its being , 1844 one of these was abolished, and from 
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that day Harrow has had but one Speech- | 
ay. 
. The ‘“‘ Magnificent new School-room ” of | 
1820 is the present old Speech-room. 
A. R, Bayzey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
“TONTES FODINAE”’ (cxlix. 155). -— 
Fodinw meaning ‘‘ mines,” the refer- | 

ence may be to the mines royal in Cardigan- | 
shire which were worked on a lease by Sir | 
Hugh Myddelton. From these lead and) 
silver mines he derived a much greater profit 
than from the New River enterprise. The! 
fontes ave then the springs from which this | 
stream started, the two Latin words, if placed 
together, being in asyndeton, Against the | 
possible interpretation ‘‘ Springs are mines | 
(of wealth) ’? may be set the circumstance 
that they were certainly not so to Sir Hugh 
himself, however valuable New River shares | 
may have become subsequently, 

, Epwarp BENSLyY. 


YREAT TOM OF OXFORD: POEMS 
J ON THE BELL (exlix. 43, 87, 132).— 
In reference to the recasting of this famous 
bell, I note that a poem is mentioned, to be 
fund in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. This, of course, | 
is ‘On Great Tom of Christ Church,’ by | 
Bishop Richard Corbet (1582-1635), and I 
remember another poem ‘ Upon Tom of Christ | 
Church, Oxford,’ by John Cleveland, 1613- | 
1658. In a note on Corbet’s poem in ‘ The | 
Minstrelsy of Isis’ (1908), edited by Mr. J. 
B. Firth, we read:—‘‘ Tom was recast in 
1681, and weighs 16,700 pounds. King, the 
Woodstock bell-founder, failed three times 
in the casting, which was eventually accom- 
plished by Christopher Hudson.’’ Are there 
other poems on Great Tom ? 

As regards the well-known catch, ‘ The 
Bonny Christchurch Bells,’ the reprint in 
‘The Minstrelsy of Isis’ begins ‘‘O! The} 
honny Christ Church bells,’? and the author 
is not given, only the note: ‘‘ quoted by | 
Thomas Baskerville (circa 1670).”’ The | 
‘D.N.B.,’ under the sketch of Dean Henry | 
Aldrich (1647-1710), says it first appeared | 
in‘ The Pleasant Musical Companion,’ 1726. | 
Should the opening line commence with | 
“O!” or “ Hark !,” and is Aldrich definitely | 
the author of the words ? 

RusseELL MARKLAND. | 

[{IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS | 
(cxlix, 100, 138).—On this subject refer- | 
thee may perhaps be suggested to the Memoirs | 
of William Hickey, son of Joseph Hickey, | 
tdited by Alfred Spencer. 


| 
| 
| 
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mencement of the first volume, mention is 
made of one incident which one hopes could 
not happen nowadays, and there are several 
other episodes later which might be of 
interest. 

A. G. C. 


MAVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 

ORIGIN (exlix. 100, 158). — The Blue 
Cap sign at Sandiway, Cheshire, has no 
reference to Neil’s Bluecaps, but is a 
memorial to a foxhound of that name. On 
the reverse side there used to be the follow- 
ing details of the occasion which produced 
the sign: 

On Saturday, Sept. 28, 1762, Blue Cap and 
Wanton, ye property of Mr. Smith-Barry, 
Master of Ye Cheshire, in a match over ye 
Beacon Course at Newmarket, beat a couple 
of Mr. Meynell’s (Ye Quorn), one of which 
was Richmond. Sixty horses started with ye 
hounds. Mr. Smith-Barry’s huntsman, Cooper. 
was ye first up, but ye mare that carried 
was quite blind at ye end, and Will 
Crane, who trained ye Cheshire hounds, came 
Betting, 6 to 4 on Mey- 
nell’s. 

There is (or was) a monument near the inn 


|erected by the Hon. John Smith-Barry—an 


obelisk to the honour of Blue Cap, which 
bears a tablet on which is inscribed ten lines 
of rhyme. Blue Cap died in 1777. 

J. Fartrrax-BrakEBOROUGH, 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

The Old Sergeant, Garratt Lane, Wands- 
worth, 

The Hussar, between Margate and West- 


gate-on-Sea. _ 
Duke of Cambridge, 
Cambridge Arms—hboth near the Cambridge 


| Home for Soldiers’ Wives, Kingston, Surrey. 


Duke of Cambridge, Kingston Vale. 
Friendly Zulu, Wandsworth Road. Clapham 
(may refer to Zulu War). 
H. H. 


. A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM’ 
(exlix. 28, 159).—In Japanese litera- 

ture this similizing phrase occurs in the 
‘Kigwa Monogatari,’ finished in the 
twelfth century, A.p., tom. xvi. In 1017 
A.D., Fujiwara no Nagaie (1003-1064) was 
bereft by death of his fiancée only sixteen 
years old, upon which he versified to the 
import: ‘‘In the shelter of a dream within 
a dream, only towards the lost one I yearn, 
utterly unconscious of my own existence.” 
Also, it is contained in the famous expression 
by Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1656-1724), the 
greatest of Japanese playwrights, in his 
‘Tory Oguri Hangwan,’ produced in 1698: 
Every human concern in this dreamful 
world,—a grudge, a malice, a pleasure, a love, 
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or a sympathy,—is not only a dream, but a 
dream within a dream. When death divests 
us ot all such dreams, we shall enter the real, 
waking world. Thus all fully know; still they 
all cling to this fleeting world as long as they 


live in it. Tn 
| 


The apparent original of this famous say- | 
ing of Chikamatsu is found in the second | 
book of the celebrated Chinese philosopher | 
Chwang-tsze, fourth century, B.C. : 


One who dreams to drink is surely to wail 
in the next morning, and one who wails in a 
dream is surely to go a-hunting in the same. 
During thus dreaming, each knows not that 
he is dreaming; nay, he even divines his dream | 
whilst dreaming it. Only after awaking, he | 
knows that he has dreamed. Similarly, after 
awaking from his life [i.e., after his death] 
he knows his life to have been a great dream. 
Now, ignorants, living in this dreamy world, 
helieve themselves to be wide awake, hold 
themselves to be well-knowing, and dispute the | 
superiority of their views. Obstinate men! 
Both Confucius and you are contending in a | 


dream, and [ am also in a dream when I say | 
you are in a dream. 
Here, Chang-wu-tsze is made to 
uttered the speech to Kiw-tsoh-tsze. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. | 


‘HARMING OF WARTS (exlviii. 439; | 

' exlix. 14, 52).—From Mr. Witttam Har- | 
courT-Batu’s reply (p. 14, ante) I have | 
learned with much interest about the grass- | 
hopper Decturis verrucivorus. Of the same | 
significance as its specific name are the words | 
with which the Chinese and the Japanese 
call the mantis, Yang Hiung (B.c, 53-a.D. | 
18), in his ‘ Fang-yen,’ tom. xii., says that 
the people of Kiang-tung term the mantis 
Hieh-yu (Wart-masticator). In Li Shi-j| 
chin’s ‘ Pan-tsau-Kang-muh,’ 1578, tom. 
XXxix., it is said: — ‘‘ Anciently, in the! 
northern districts of Yen and Chau, the) 
mantis was named Shih-yu (Wart-eater), and 
even nowadays folks cure their warts by its | 
bites.” The Japanese vocabulary ‘ Wamyé | 
Ruijushé,’ written in the tenth century, | 
shows that then its Japanese name was. 
Ibomushiri (Wart-plucker), whereas it is 
called in these days Kamakiri (One who cuts 
with a scythe), in allusion to the peculiar 
shape and function of its forelegs. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


HE ORIGIN OF THE DRUSES (exlix. 
158).—A note to Heber’s ‘ Palestine’ 

in ‘ The Chandos Classics’ (Frederick Warne | 
and Co., N.D.) says: 
The untamable spirit, feudal customs, and 
affection for Europeans [? especially for the 
French] which distinguished this extraordin- | 
ary race, who boast themselves to be a rem- | 


have 
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nant of the Crusaders, are well described in 
Pagés. The account of their celebrated Emir 
| Facciardini, in Sandys, is also very interest. 
ing. Puget de 8S. Pierre compiled a small 
volume on their history; Paris, 1763, 12mo. 

Bayle’s Dictionary (London, 1736) 
under Fakredden it is stated that this 
‘prince of the Drusians in Syria”. .,. 
‘“ pretended to be related to the duke of 





| Lorrain.’’ 


_ The French Mercury (pag. 243 of the IIId 
Vol.) mentions his arrival at Florence under 
the year 1613; and relates some circumstances 


| of it; but whoever would know his history 


exactly, and without the trouble of much read- 
ing, should have recourse to a work of Mr. 
de la Croix (intituled Etat present des 
Nations & Eglises... See the iv., v. and vi 
chapters of the IIId book, p. 174, and following. 
Edit. Holl. 1695): there it appears that this 
prince, whom the Arabians called merely Eben 
Maan, the son of Maan, took the name of 
Fecred-din, which signifies flambeau, or light 


| of the faith; that he set up for a conqueror, 


but . . . was forced to submit to sultan 
Amurath, who ordered him to be strangled in 
his own presence the fourteenth of March, 


| 1633. 


‘Palestine’ was a prize poem, recited in 
the theatre, Oxford, 1803. Exact history 
cannot be expected from it. 

(cxlix. 


Joun B. Warnewricut. 
ST. RADEGUND 144, 174). — 
Christenings of male and female children 
by this name occur in the parish register of 
Bengeworth, Wores., circa 1580. 
G. S. Grpsons. 


HE REV. WILLIAM HUDLESTON 
(exlix, 119, 174).—His recantation ser- 
mon, preached at Manchester 21 Sept., 1729, 
contains his form of recantation in which 
he relates the offices he had held as monk 
of Lambspring, and describes himself as 
‘eldest son living of Henry Hudleston, of 
Sawston Hall, Cambridgeshire.” — The 
printed sermon can be seen in the British 
Museum. 
J. J. B. 
‘LOCK STRIKING THIRTEEN (exlix. 
"123, 157). —At Worsley Lodge, in the 
well-known Duke of Bridgewater’s time the 
clock was in the Worsley yard, and the work- 
men were always behind time when the clock 
struck one o’clock. They told the Duke 
that they could not hear one o’clock strike 
very well. Said the Duke: ‘I will have 
a clock made to strike thirteen ’’; and it 


| strikes thirteen to this day. 


! 
F. L. Tavare. 
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lhe 
Introduction to the Survey of English Place- 
names. Vol. I. Edited by A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton, (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 Is.). 
: i LE) inauguration of the English Place-name 
Society was an event of first rate impor- 
tance for English linguistic study. It means 
at least as much to topography, whether we 
consider this from the angle of geography, 
archeology or history. The lighter side of 
the work has a considerable tund of public 
interest to draw upon: every one fteels 
satisfaction in making out the real 


Library. 


meaning of a name. Perhaps there is a 
touch of atavism here, faint survival of a 


sly, pre-historic pleasure in having mastered 
something mysterious, something even _ for- 
hidden. At any rate this popular fondness 
for names brings the Place-name Society two 
or three pleasant advantages: a general atmos- 
phere of friendly expectation; a useful amount 
of material tor correction—always a gain in 
the inception of a serious study; and a field 


from which to choose a good supply — of 
workers. 
Their first volume—issued in two parts— 


consists of nine essays, summarising the pre- 
sent position of the subject, followed by a 
comprehensive list of the chief elements used 
in Knglish Place-names. ‘The latter forms 
the separate Part ii, and is indispensable for 
use with the forthcoming county volumes. It 
is the work of Professor Mawer, and_ that 
being so, we hardly need to say that, besides 
the abundance and careful statement of the 
information given, the student will also note 
most skilful selection of suitable detail, and 
the insertion of much that is of general no 
less than of linguistic interest. Take, for 
example, the notes on fag ‘‘ stained, varie- 
gated’: on heafod “ head,’ or on “ stow,” 
“hunt ” and “‘ wic’*—as a few of the less 
obvious. ‘* Port ’’--to quote a single brief one 
at length—is a “‘ town ’’—-‘‘ used specially of 
one possessing market-rights and rights of 
minting, possibly also with some reference to 
its having defensive works, if we may judge 
by its frequent use as an alternative gloss to 
burg, and to render the Lat. casiellum. The 
numerous Newports were probably first so 
called when they were given market-rights.”’ 
Of the nine essays four are on the linguistic 
elements present in English place-names: Cel- 


tic (Professor Ekwall); English (Professor 
Stenton); Scandinavian (Professor Ekwall) 
and French (Professor Zachrisson). A study 


of the Celtic element in our place-names is of 
importance for estimating the extent to which 
the British population survived the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion: there is now inclination to 
believe the survival may have been consider- 


able. Names compounded with  Wealas 
(“Welsh”), such as Walton, Walcot, may 


indicate that British villages were the _excep- 
tion, hut also show the existence of Britons 
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who were living in independence. ‘The terri- 
torial names ot British origin form the most 
interesting subject in this part of the inquiry. 
In some general remarks upon the rarity of 
surviving British names of villages and home- 
steads, and the frequency of river-, hill- and 
other such names, Professor Lkwall rather 
supports the suggestion that the Britons pre- 


ferred uplands, and the Anglo-Saxons low- 
lands and river valleys, and bids us reckon 
with the possibility that at the time of the 


invasion village names were mutable. 
Professor Stenton, though he reminds us 
that English place-names are difficult materiai 
to handle for historical purposes, brings out 
in his essay—as scholarly as it is delightful— 
both all the illustration of early states of 
society afforded by the English element, and 


also the places where difficulties arise and 
gaps intervene in the picture. ‘The Anglo- 


Saxons, he thinks, were without doubt remark- 
ably sensitive to diversities of ground. There 
was an interval, though necessarily not a long 
one, during which, as charters attest, place- 
names were but loosely attached to estates, 
and boundaries hardly taken into considera- 
tion. Of the earliest period the most impor- 
tant fact to note is that places are predom- 
inantly indicated by the names: of people, and 
the much debated -ingas and inga names em- 
phasize the probability that the original 
settlement of the English was by _ groups, 
bestowing group-names on their habitations, 
not by individuals. 

Professor Ekwall’s discussion of the Scan- 
dinavian element, again, is admirable—close- 
packed with matter, and most competently 
ordered. ‘The first conclusion to which he 
leads is that, at the time when village names 
arose, the Scandinavian and the English ele- 
ments were, on the whole, kept well apart, 
hybrid place-names of that kind and period 
being few. Discussing the significance of 
Scandinavian place-names as indications of the 
number of the Scandinavian settlers in a dis- 
trict, he omits the possibility that a small 
Scandinavian group by its very isolation and 
remarkableness might give a name to a place 
—a possibility the like of which he admits in 
the case of the Britons. He opens up a most 
interesting unworked field of investigation in 
remarks on the immigration into the West of 
England of Norwegians coming from colonies 
in Treland. Dealing with Scandinavian place- 
names in Lincolnshire, he takes occasion to 
examine the facts which might determine the 
distribution of settlements. A most interest- 
ing section of Scandinavian names is_ that 
derived from institutions, religious beliefs 
and the like. Names in_“skeith.’ for 
example (Hesketh, Hesket, Wickham Skeith) 
contain the Scandinavian word for horse- 
racing, and perhaps testify to a heathen cult. 
Professor Ekwall thinks that certain Cumber- 
land names in -by joined to a Flemish or 
Norman personal name afford evidence that 
Seandinavian was still spoken in that region 
about 1100. 

The French element in English place-names 
counts for less than the others, notwithstand- 
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ing it introduced expression of the Norman 
love of beautiful places—as in the numerous 
names beginning with Beau-, Bel-, and for 
resounding ideas such as haute emprise. <A 
curious feature which here and there survives 
was the use of intercalated le or la. The 
main French influence on English place-names 
is centred in changes of pronunciation. 

Historically no article here is of greater 
importance than that of Dr. Tait upon the 
Feudal element. The first type of name dis- 
cussed is the hybrid compound hetween a 
Norman personal name and the * ton of 
sonthern or “by ” of northern England. 
More common than these are the uncom- 
pounded names where a Norman _ persona! 
name was attached either to one of the new 
words brought in by the conquerors or to an 
old place-name. Nick-names form a curious 
feature here. The distribution of this style 
of naming has two interesting points about it: 
though not excluded from north and east, it 
prevails most in the south and west, and 
the personal names which thus occur are 
for the most part relatively obscure. A little 
reflection will show that this was to he 
expected. 

Mr. 0. G. S. Crawford points out very con- 
vincingly the ‘importance of the part archeo- 
logy has to play in the study of place-names 

starting out with the pretty example of 
Fawler in Oxfordshire, which shown by 
early forms to derive its name from fa@gan- 
flore, “ coloured or variegated floor,’ and 
actually has at its southern end the remains 
of a Roman villa with a tesselated pavement. 
Grouped under ‘ Words describing enclosures,’ 
‘Words describing mounds.” and ‘ Miscel- 
laneous,’ we get an array interrelated 


is 


of 


words, place-names and ancient reinains which | 


enable the reader to take a both of 
archeology and of language from a_ fresh 
point of view. We also get novel detail of 
great interest: for example. the passage on 
“ stodfald.” and the use and ordinary posi- 
tion of horse-folds, with the question whether 
the Saxons took the Roman forts for horse- 
folds, Under “castle” come the sites— 
especially numerous in Kent—which_ bear 
“mocking titles,” “ Rat’s Castle,’ ‘‘ Spider’s 
Castle.’ and the like. where the existence of 
ancient remains, if not actually known, may 
with fair probability be presumed. In con- 
clusion Mr. Crawford points beyond philology. 
Alongside of philological uses this research is 
designed to aid in the construction of a series 
of maps to show the England of past ages, 
For this the evidence of charters is needed: 
and to gather and fix the evidence of the 
charters the study of later documents and the 
place-names they contain is essential. 

The study of personal names in place-names 
—which Professor Stenton deals with—is a 
subject for which there is a great amount of 
material gathered, and which presents many 
interesting problems yet -unsolved. The -per- 
sonal compound names of no meaning are to 
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be explained by a curious custom of combin- 
ing tor a child’s name—regardless of any sense 
—one element from the father’s and one from 
the mother’s name, if these were compound, 
Long compound names were shortened in pro- 
cess of time, by different methods. Durin 

the tenth century fashion discarded many of 
the multitudinous simple old names; and the 
important personages who are known to us 
from charters have compound names_ begin. 
ning with one or other of a few stems. This 
stereotyped system of naming among the 
upper classes gave way after the Conquest to 
the names of the Continent; but the peasants® 
names largely persisted. The English per- 
sonal names compounded in place-names go 
hack to the times before fashionable choice 
was restricted, and probably to a_ period 
when Anglian, Saxon and Jutish cultures 
were distinct. As Professor Stenton points 
out, in these early English names, no point 
would better repay study than the definition 
of the Celtic strain which certainly exists 
among them. 

The essays thus briefly reviewed—with one 
hy Professor Wyld and Miss Serjeantson on 
*Place-names and English linguistic Studies ’ 
—are preceded by Professor Sedgefield’s inter- 
esting and sensible paper of counsel concern- 
ing the proper ‘ Methods of Place-name Study,’ 

We have here the foundations laid and the 
ground-plan indicated of a work which 
should prove a worthy companion of the Great 
Dictionary, historically uniting the thoughts 
of the people with the soil, and their language 
with their homes. 

BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
ESSRS. BOWES & BOWES, of Cambridge, 
in their Catalogue 429, describe hooks of 


) 


all classes of literature from the libraries of 
the late Francis J. H. Jenkinson and Charles 


i. Sayle. We noted two interesting Cambridge 
items: Calverley’s ‘ Verses and ‘Translations ” 
in the third edition (1865), the author’s copy 
hearing his corrections for a new edition with’ 
his autograph and that of Ellen Calverley, 
and having with it a signed letter from Cal- 
verley about the new edition (£3 3s.); and a 
copy of the edition of. the Grace Books, 1454 
1589, in 5 volumes (brought out 1897-1910—~ 
£3 3s.) A complete set, from 1891 to 1922 (60 
volumes), of the publications of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society, is offered for £21. Henry’ 
Bradshaw’s ‘Lincoln Cathedral Statutes,” 
edited by Dr. Wordsworth—3 vols., 1892—are 
‘ worth noting at 18s., and so is Charles Sayle’s 
! edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne 
at £1 16s. To return to Cambridge again, we 
noticed a large paper copy of the first and 
hest edition by C. H. Cooper, of ‘ Memorials 
of Cambridge’ (1860-66: £4 4s.) 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wer cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 


queries 


Press, ‘Ltd.. at their Offices. High Street. 
County of Bucks. 











